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indifcates that a curriculua that taught students to recognize vhen it 
isr*tfarranted to be uncertain has a desirable effect three years later - 
-en those student's beliefs and behavior concerning drugs. The 
curriculum was not developed for the purpose of drug abuse prevention 
and contained no examples or-i exercises dealing with drug abuse 
prevention. The ?ost interesting finding^ fron the standpoint of drug 
' abuse prevention^ is the pattern of correlations indicating that 

students who. can recognize when it is warranted to be uncertain about 
drugs report less hard drug use and nore soft drug use. Another 
iaportant outcome of the study is the finding that warranted 
uncertainty is a reliable construct which^ irrespective of training, 
affects self-reported drug use. 5he discovery that drug use way be 
significantly affected by a relatively brief classroow-based training 
exercise that does not contain infornation about drugs has 
interesting implications for the developnent of prevention 
str ate gies . (iuthor/S S) 
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Ite ri5 || |^ cf the Stsaford Center fer Sesearch and Developiaeat 
ia Teachicg i^SUp improve teaciisrg is Aaerican schools- Current asajor 
cperaticns ircltide three researoi and develcpiaent prcgrans — Tearhlng 
Effectiveness » Ihe Environsient for Teaching, and Teaching and Linguistic 
Piaralisis — and tvo pregraiis conifaining research and technical assistance^ 
the Stanford Urhan/Surai Leadership Training Institute and the Boover/ 
StanftJrd Teacher Corps Project- The ERIC Clearinghouse on infonration 
£esou»"-jes is also a part of the Center. A program of eaqjloratory and re- 
lated sttidies provides for sisalier sttidies not part of the aoajor prograiss- 

Ihis H&D iieiaorandOTi is the final report of an affiliated project 
fvzied by the National Isistitute en Dr^g ^nse within SCHBl's prograa 
of exploratory and related studies. 
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Tte SEisdy reported bere is, wa believe, cbe first atteayt ever icade 
by drag-abuse prevention researchers to iavescigate the Icns-teia effects 
of a sstbool-iased curricuiuni tSiat say >sve affected students" decisions 
on tne use of drugs. The evidence from this study indicates that a cur- 
riculua that taught students to recognize vben it is varranted to be un-, 
certain bad a desirable effect three years later on those students* be- 
liefs snd behavior conceroisg drugs. The reader should be avare that the 
curriculum vas not developed for the purpose of drug-abuse prevention and 
contained no exsxples or exercises dealing vith drug-abuse prevention. 
Ihe discovery in this study that drug use asay be si^ficantly affected 
by a relatively brief classroom-based training exercise that does not con- 
tain inforaation about drugs has interesting implications for the develop- 
ioent of prevention strategies- 

Currently, two related curricula are under development, but because 
of the overwhelming legal and ethical problems presently connected vith 
the study of drug use and drug-related activities in school children, 
they are directed at adults- Dr. Sichard E. Claric is developing a cur- 
riculum for training teachers to generate warranted uncertainty and to 
ssodel that skill in their teaching. Dr. Joan E. Sieber is developing 
and testing a warranted uncertainty curriculum for adult education. Both 
training programs deal with drugs along with other problems. Interested 
readers cay write to the authors directiy- 

The format of this final report wss specified by the staff of the 
Sational Institute on Drug Abuse (SIDA). We vere asked to produce a 
short section in nontechnical language describing the study and its re- 
results, and a longer section providing the detail and language usually 
associated with a research report. The reader who may be interested in 
using the warranted uncertainty curriculum should look beyond the neces- 
sary generalizations contained in the .first part to the actual data con- 
tained in the second part- 
All of those who wori-ed on this project wish to express their thanks 
and appreciation for the full support and encouragement of the NIDA staff- 
Ve wish also to acknowledge the assistance of Daryl C- Dawson, formerly 
on the legal staff of Stanford University, wfio advised us on how we might 
best protect the rights of our subjects; Roger Walsh, M.D., Staff Psy- 
chiatrist at the Stanford University Medical School, who advised us on 
interviewing techniques; Emily Garfield of the Institute of Public Policy 
Analysis at Stanford University, who most generously advised us on hew to 
select and formulate items for our questionnaire and on how to maintain 
confidentiality; Dr. Daniel Keyerson, who provided us with advice and 
assistance in working with the principals, teachers, and students who 
cooperated so generously -with this research; and Claudette Sprague, vat, 
?3ve us ^cod-natured assistance through ail stages of the project. 
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IHE EFEECTS OF l^^TSG TO EE L3C£StAI!J 

OS CHIirSES'S KSSkTEDCE ASD-l'SE OF tEL'GS 

Jrsn E. Siebcr, Sicliard £• Ci^rk, Eelen fl. Snitb, sad ICancy Sanders 

Eleiaentary school ^iloren tend not to search for infoiBaticn to 
help theJj solve coEpiex problems. Instead, they seeia to choose quick 
solutions and fors poorly grounded beliefs that my not withstand pres- - 
sures froa friends and playiaates to act in potentially harmful ways. ' 
^ attecrpt to alter this tendency resulted in 1971-72 in an extensive 
l^cher-training progran and the developraeht of a warranted uncertainty 
curriculim for use with fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade students (Siaith, 
ISjji)^ One hundred sixty-seven students in a variety of culturally and 
j>i«^nonically nixed schools received lessons in identifying different 
types of problems- These students learned how to search for information 
that would help then reduce uncertainty about certain tyoes of questions, 
and they learned that they didn't always have to know the answer to prob- 
iens and in sosae cases couldn't know then. 

The effects of this training were dranatic. The children gained 
the emotional and intellectual power they needed to defenjj theaselves 
against children and adults who urged then to change their behavior 'or 
adopt beliefs without thinking. Researchers noticed th^t students who 
had received the training began to realize that teachers are not omi- 
scient. They would sonetines ask their teacher an inpossible question 
only to stop in the niddle with a thoughtful insight such as "Oh, you 
wouldn't have any way" of knowing that, would you?" There were nany re- 
port of students using this new skill with brothers and sisters, parents. 



Joan E. Sieber is Associate Professor of Psychology, California 
State University, Hayward, California 94542- Richard E. Clark is Chair- 
nan of the Department of Instructional Technology, School of Education, " 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 13210. Helen H. Snith is an edu- 
catioilal resecxch consultant. Nancy Sartders is a graduate studen:: in the 
School of Education, Stanford University. 
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::ri3 frienis cjizside the srrrrC'Di. Yjcsz irportaiat, however, teachers re- 
ported tiiai t'he "gc-i.-!** students were rot the cnly cces interested in the 
teci:nii;i:e- CJiiitSren -^to had previi^usly l>een vitiidrswa, 5>ored, or frus- 
trated in school seerieJ particularly excited and enthusiastic after re- 
ceiving the training* 

Ibis ijarranted uncertainty curricnlnsi did not involve drag-abuse 
;>rcble!:zs ^r ezarples; it <!ealt vith other r:atters that typify children*s% 
daily life. Clark, Jtoritz, and DucJarorth (1975) later had occasion to 
^.cnJ^ct research ^-n the va>s that elementary and secondary students asake 
iecisicns to use "soft" drugs such as zsarijuana and alcohol- They found 
that zany users of illegal drugs e>:pressed sis5>listic views to the ef- 
fect that drugs vere '*great," that they did no hana and had beneficial 
psychological effects* !^y young nonusers of illegal drugs expressed 
views tc* the effect that drugs were bad and very dangerous- Given that 
such unwarranted certainty characterizes the thinking of many adults, it 
was hardly surprising to learn that children also hold such siiqjlistic 
vievs. It was learned, howe\*er, that children switch at about the age 
of 11 fron the sir»ple view of their parents that drugs are bad to the 
equally sirple dogna of their peers and of the drug culture that drugs 
are good. 

These results suggested that zsost children, drug users and nonusers, 
do not recognize when it is warranted to be uncertain and hence hold very 
siisplistic views about drugs- It seeaed possible that if they knew how 
to recognize when it is warranted to be tmcertain about drugs and knew 
which questions about drugs are not yet answered or answerable, they 
would experiisent in a tentative way, reflecting their uncertainty about 
the consequence*.. The purpose of the present study was to test this con- 
jecture. Accordingly, the students who received the warranted uncer- 
tainty training in 1971-72 were re tested in 1974-75 to determine 
(1) whether they could rersember what they learned three years earlier 
about warranted uncertainty, (2) whether they could apply those concepts 
of warranted uncertainty to questions about drugs, and (3) whether their 
ability to recognize v;hen it is warranted to be uncertain was related to 
the extent of their drug use. 

8" 



Jbreti hazrdred twenty-four sv^it^nts participated in the 1971-72 
st^idy^ either as treatoeat (i.e., recipients of traiaing) or ccnttol 
grciap c;er2>ers. One tundreassiinety-fivt^ of these students vere located 
in 1974 for the follow-^ study described here. Of that ninber, 139 
participated in the foUcv-up study. (The legal rights of the students 
vere carefully protected, including their right to refuse to participate. 
A few chi^se not to take part in the study. ) A three--part questionnaire 
1.3S developed frcn previously validated instruneatsi Part 1 assessed 
jt'^dents* ability to recognize when it is warranted to he uncertain. 
Part 2 checked whether students could correctly categorize questions 
about drugs using the scheise they had been taughf three years previously. 
?jxd Part 3 asked about their experiences with drugs and with related 
behavior. 

The results of this follow-up study are sunnarized below. The 
reader is cautioned to check these generally unqualified statements 
with the detailed procedures and data provided in Part II of this report - 

1. There was clear evidence that the trained students reneisbered 
sorie of their warranted uncertainty training f ron three years 
before and could apply it to drug abuse problems. 

2. Even though the original training h-ad nothing to do with drugs, 
- trained students were izore capable of recognizinj, when it was 

warranted to be uncertain about drugs than vere untrained stu- 
dents. Trained students were also significantly more able- to 
explain why certain questions about drug abuse warranted being 
tincertain. 

3. Tiie initial training was renercbered best over the years by the 
youngest students (the ones who had received the training when 
in the fourth grade). 

4. There was no difference in the amount of correct factual infor- 
mtion about drugs and drug abuse possessed by trained and 
untrained students. 

5. legal and ethical problenss with subject cooperation and data 
collection prevented a clear test of the question of whether 
trained students used drugs more than untrained students. 
There was, however, a pattern of correlations indicating that 
those students who were less able to recognize when it was war- 
ranted to be uncertain were more disposed to use "hard drugs 
such as cocaine, the hallucinogens, barbiturates, amphetamines, 
and heroin. Trained students and those better able to, recog-- 
nize warranted uncertainty in drug problems tended to report 
usins "soft" drugs such as narijuana, tobacco, and liquor. 
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PART II 



Host of us fail to recognize naay of the ramifications of the 
cozsplex decisions ve face. We tend to assume that solutions to 
problens sre either known or kno%3ble, although that assumption is 
often unwarranted. We make decisions quickly without searchiiig for 
information, accept them with a false sense of certainty, and act on 
then without willingness to reexamine or reverse them in the light of 
relevant new information (Sieber & Lanzetta, 1966; Clark, 1970). 

- An example of a question often treated in this doctrinaire way is 
What harmful and beneficial effects result from the use of various 
drugs on which legal limits are placed? Many nonusers of illegal 
drugs hold the simplistic view that all such drugs are extremely 
harmful. Many users, on the 'other hand, express the equally simplis- 
ric view that such drugs are "great"; they do no harm and have 
beneficial psychological effects. Given that such unwarranted 
certainty characterizes the thinking of adults, it is hardly sur- 
prising to learn .that children also hold such simplistic views^or that 
they switch at about the age of 11 from the parental views that drugs 
are bad to the dogma of their peers and of the drug culture that 
drugd are good (Clark, Kowitz, & Duckworth, 1975). 

It seems plausible to infer that teenagers who accept the simple 
dogma that drugs are good will plunge into drug use with little 
sense of the possible dangers, will believe things they should doubt, 
and will have little correct information about drugs. It seems 
equally plausible to infer that teenagers who continue to believe 
their parents' position that drug^ are bad will shun drugs, will 
exaggerate tlieafr dangers, and will also have little correct Infor- 
mation about drugs c But what would happen if, prior to the age of 
12, children were taught to recognize when it is warranted to be 
uncertain and whether the answer to a question is presently known or 
knowable? Would they reject out of hand all of the reservations 
their parents or other authorities have, expressed about drug use and 
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accept without question the dogma of the drug culture? Or vould 
they use this skill to recogrrize (1) when it is warranted to be 
uncertain about drugs, and (2) which questions about drugs are not 
yet answered or answerable? How would their actual drug use be 
affected? Would they experiraent in a tentative way, reflecting their 
uncertainty about the consequences? Xhe purpose of this present 
research was' to answer these questions. Since this study is a 
follow-up tc research conducted in 1971-72, this report begins with 
the rationale and a brief description of the earlier study. 

Rationale for Research on. Warranted Uncertainty in Children 

There is evidence that children are seldom taught appropriate 
ways of dealing with uncertainty. On the contrary, they are usually 
taught to regard problems as having clear and determinate Solutions, 
and to look to others for simple answers. For example?, Eellackj 
Kliebard, Hyman, and Smith (1966) observed that teachers usually 
provide students with specific inforaation and then expect specific 
"right" answers to questions about that inf onsation^ ^ Chixdren hunt 
for cues to what answer the teacher expects. Furthermore, it appears 
that teachers do not often allow questioning interruptions from stu- 
dents. Bellack and others (1966) observed in their study of pupil- 
teacher interaction in high school that the teacheris ask 80 percent 
of all the questions," and that 65 percent of all student responses 
are in the form of simple answers. 

In response to this^xsituation, a program of research on warranted 
uncertainty was initiated at the Stanford Center for Research and 
Development in Teaching, and several attempts were made to design 
instructional materials that could be used to teach children to 
identify and analyze problems. Sieber-Suppes, Epstein, and Petty 
(1970) identified five ^ypes of problems or questions and developed 
a simple procedure for teaching children to distinguish among them. 
The categories are as follows: 
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!• Questions to which the individual knows the correct answer. 
E.g., yhat is your name? What state do we live in? 

2. Questions to which the individual does not kilow the right 
atiswer but tg which the answer is known by someone or is 
available in sonie source. E.g., Who invented the sewing 
machine? What principles underlie jet propulsion? 

3. Questions to which no one may know the answer, but for 
which there is a known method of discovering the answer. 
E.g., What is the voluias of this room? What kinds of 
mamrals inhabit this area? 

4. Questions to which ho one knows the answer for sure because 
they concern an event that has not happened yet. E.g., 
When and where will there be another earthquake that 

-•measures 7 or higher on the Richter scale? When will ice 
again cover »all of Canada? 

5. QuesQbns~td~whicTi no orieTcnbws^The^anWeir, and ^or^^ich 

there is at present no known way to -discover the answer. 
E.g., Is there life in other galaxies? What are the 
smallest physical components of matter? 

The teaching procedure devised by Sieber-Suppes, Epstein, and - 
Petty wars used with uppar elementary school students, who demonstrated 
that they readily grasped the fi^ concepts and learned how to apply 



warranted uncertainty employed the experimenters as the teachers. It 
was recognized, however, that a useful school curriculum would have 
to be designed and tested using regular school teachers. Accordingly, 
several new efforts were initiated. Acuff and Sieber-Suppes (1972) 
developed and tested materials that could be used by in-service 
teachers to teach warranted uncertainty in the area of art education. 
An in-service ^teacher- training workshop was conducted in 1969 to 
train teachers in the use of uncertainty concepts in the classroom 
(Sieber, 1971). And, in 1571-72, a field experiment which is 
described in the next section, was conducted by Helen Smith (1974). 
It is the experiment to which the present study is a foliow-iip. 



them to new problems. 




children to express 
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The 1971-72 7ieH Erperiseat In yarxanted rs^certaiaty 

^ie svbjBtts in tfce 1971-72 field experlisent vcre 324 studenzs 
f rcn racially and eccnonically saixed schools; of these, 167 vere in 
tfce treatment grxmp asd 157 vere in the control group. Jicst of the 
sjlsprlty students vere Spanish sumsised and vere of Ke^icas-Asierican 
% descent. * - . 

A three jby two by two research <2esign e -j^loyed usinB grade 
levels four^ five^ and six; aale and fecale sttsdents; 5:d experiiaentai 
aci control groups-. Each treafeenf group (fourth-, fifth-, or sixth- 
grade, class) -was jsatched with a .control group on total lorge 
Thoradlke IQ scores, age^ ^d sex. 

Ihe experirs^ntal group teachers^ received a: manual showing how 
to present the systen of five categories <>f prpBleins described abo»^e 
so that studectxs could Teara to discrininat^ aaiong thesi. The students 
vere asked to read materials and identify examples of the five kinds of 
pr?»blesi situations. Tney thn derived prcbleiss frcftj their oro school 
experiences and categorized the::^ according to that: sys ten. (The 
trainirjg did not deal with drug-abuse -prevention— only vith general 
problen identification.) After receiving this training for* about 15 
!::iinutes daily for five weeks, students were given three posttests. 
ff-y They vere given problematic questions to answer about their 
irr^ediate enviromaent. (2) They answered— orally — letters sup- 
posedly written by other children that posed ^uestions^' sone of vhich 
vere probleriatic, about the care of pets. (3) They viewed a filn 
about pollution, after which they were asked relevant questions, 
sozse of vhich vere probleniatic. The students' responses' to these 
posttests vere the da^a of the study. 

The fornal resulfs of this experiment clearly indicated that - 
students who had had the warranted uncertainty curriculua learned to ^ 
categorize problems correctly and could generalize this ability to 
new ar&s. The inforrsal findings were xsore encouraging still: 
students learned to argue vigorously with their peers, teachers, and 
parents about the bases of knowledge. They began to question their 
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teacbtrs' and peers* ^serticns by: asjcing hxrj soae statements tiat 
had bee^^aecould be Saicwi to fce true* Ihey aslced prcl^leiEatlc 
questions of tMir teaciiers only to foUev* their question vith a 
thoughtful insigHv such as, ''Ch, you wouldn't have any way of 
Icnowing that^ would you?** 

^Iiere vere inany reports of students aceaching this new iatellectu^i 
sklil to ^eir siblings and using it with their parents and peers 
outside of school* Teachlrs reported that both the students who 
previously had been withdrawn, bored, or frustrated in school and the 
*'good" students appeared to find this an exciting and rewarding way 
of involving thessselves. 

It appears that the warranted uncertainty training generalized 
widely and provided students with the intellectual and emotional 
skills needed to cppe with dogna both from their peers and f ros 
authority figures. It is plausible^ therefore, to infer that the 
expejisental group students becaoe relatively immne to hotir peer 
and eS^tablishinent dogzaa concerning drugs (as well as other issues), 
and that the curriculum served as a prianary^ {^eventicn strategy. 
Tne only difficulty with this inference is that the training did r^t 
deal specifically ^ith drugs. 

The follow-up study, conducted in 1974-75, was an attexapt to 
detemlne whether the students had, on their own, applied these 
-general probieir-soiving 3ld.Ils to spediflc drug probl^sms in the 
intervening three years. If there were any indications that they i> 
had done so, the next step wouldf^be to modify the curriculum for use * 
in school-based prograsas. specifically aimed at preventing drug abuse. 

Hie Follow-up Study: An Application of Warranted Uncertainty 
to Questions about Drugs and Drug Use 

We axpected that if *^he experimental group in the 1971-72 study 
had been ^'inoculated" against peer and adult dogna, they would dilfer 
froa the natched control group in several ways: 



1, They i^r^uld ibe i^ler cr:d :=>Dre villiitg tD cckswledge tiaat 
ttey icrt krcv zl:^ correct cssirer to a q^uesticn about 
dn;ss or that so ansver presently exists, "Kiea such is 
the case. 

2. Icey stvnW he Mre iQC'^ur:;te in their choices. liey sicwaid 
be less likely to Join a drug-^trie^tGd street culture or 
ottervise reject the entire sainstrean culture; and tfcey 
should be less likely to reject out of liand the idea of 
experiaenting vith soft drugs (isarijusna, aicctol, and 
tc/bacco) . 

To test tOMe predictions, a cuestitrnnaire ^-as developed and 
adainistereB to the ezperiaentai- and control-group aaes^bars from the 
ig7X-.72 study vho could be found in tbe local J:unior iaigh schools 

I 

three its later. 
Subjects 

The J^articipants in this follcw-up study consisted of^a subset of 
the e3cperitiental- and control-group subjects vho participated in the 
original uncertainty study. As «e had anticipated, not all of the 
students f rosi the original study could be located- ^md of those who 
vere located, sone" did not volunteer to participate in the follow-up 
study. Since the reduction in number of participants cannot be 
considered to have occurred i^ndraly, it creates sose serious 
probiers of data interpretation. Therefore, ve show the numbers of 
students^ participating in both years in Table 1, and vill refer to 
this tchlc vhen discussing the results of the follo*--up. 

The follw-^u? study did not involve any curricular or other 
treatisent. The subjects si=:ply co=pleted a questionnaire. 

Questionnaire 

Design > A three-part questionnaire was developed. The first 
part (20 questions) assessed students' ability to recognize vhen it is 
warranted to he uncertain. Yhe second, part (10 questions) assessed 
students* ability to categorize questions, as described earlier. The 
.third part (18 questions) asked students to indicate the extent to 
which they had used various drugs and the extent to which they had 
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l^i^zbizT of Svj^Txts Participatirs ^ 1971-72 St:i&y isaS thB 
1974-75 Fr?liv'v^^p, by Sozlt^eccrzosdc Status, 



2 !.-j=:i"!;r ia lizzfbei iccated 


participatiag 
ia follcw— up 


t 

L-iES -4th E 22 


12 




L-5ES 4th C 23 


■ 2D 


16 


L-SZS 5th E . 22 


20 


It) 


L-SES 5tl3 C 2^ 


17 


19 


L-SES 6th E 27 


22 


9 


L-SES f)fh € 


12 


S 


Subtotal ; 152 


103 


59 


H-SES 4tli E 1 27 


18 




H-SES ith C 2.-9 


16 


18 


£-SES 5th E 27 


20 


17 


H-SES 5th C ; 2.ii 




_c 


H-SES 6th E ; 31 


16 


13 


H-SES 6th C ' iD 


20 


18 


Esibt^-^ral i 172 


92 


80 




Total 1 324 


195 


139 


'^L-SES=low socioecoacnic stat'js 
H-SES=hig}i socioecDCBnic status 
£=experir:ental group 



^C=ccatrol group 
One questicanaire had to be thram out because the student could 
jiQt read &iglish veil, 

Follov-up data could not be obtained on eighth-grade control 
students in the high S£S school. 



seen involved in situations that led to being arrested, running avay 
frcn hcne, gettin^^; intc^ fights, etc- The first two parts vere 
developed entirely by the authors. Hie third part is a rephrased 
.iud shortened version of a drug survey developed by Clark, Kowitz, 
and Duckworth (1975 X- All three parts of the questionnaire appear 
in Appendix ii. Tny in vhich resp^jnses vere scored is described 

i 
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This questionnaire vas <2es^i:cd to evaluate strfents* knowledge 
of druss, to fixa c?ut -Kbat dru^s J±e/ used and how o£ten^ asd to 
provide a socially desirable orientation to problematic issues 
concerning dr^gs. I3ifi questions vere carefully vorded so that they 
vould not isnart sdsleading or hanziml infomaticn. Careful 
attention vas also given to the vay in -siiiich quest^^I^s vere presented, 
in an attend t to aninimise the extent to ^Aich stuleccs vould feel 
afraid to ansver honestly. 

The questionnaire undervant extensive pilot-testing and revision. 
2Bzts 1 ant' 2 vere pilot— tested in four classes of seventh- and 
eighth-grade students of low socioecoziomic status, vith about 80 
stiidenCs participating* Two versions of the questionnaire vere C5ed 
in the pilot tests. Each consisted of 18 questions. Half of the 
subjects in each classro received one version and the other half 
the second version. The third part of tlie questionnaire (the self- 
report of drug usage) vas not adiaisustered in the pilot study 
because the necessary parental permission h^ not been granted. 
Students loolced at this part of the questionnaire, however, and gave 
sooe constructive crlticisni. (Seise of them vanted to fill cut the 
drug usage section, and the researchers had to insist that they not 
do so.) After considerable revision. Farts 1, 2, and 3 vere again 
pilot-tested at a high socioeconoiaic status private school, using 
35 seventh- and eighth-grade students. Ihese students also received 
two versions of the questionnaire. 

Tf.e pilot questionnaires vere used to detemine which questions 
vere nost easily understood and which tended to elicit responses that 
could not be coded reliably. Huch revision was called for with 
respect to content, woxdi^g, and length. From the 36 questions on 
the two fonss, 20 vere selected for the final version. (The reader 
will note that so=:e of the saise questions are used in Parts 1 and 2 
of the questionnaire. The students vere requested to ansver the 
questions in Part 1 and to categorize tht^a in Part 2.) 
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i^^i^igasted toot vL^^rt; tl-ty ^.r^^rt^ giv«fa a qzjesticcnaire. After 
sVsients hzS taken tT-tir saals, i-se of tLe researchers explained that 
s; *^ ani her co-vcrjcers v-^re frc-z: St^nicrd and they vere ir^rkijig cn 
I^^rorng r^terials riilatt^J tt? ir^^ abuse* She then said: 

irculJ rtaiJy appreciate students* help. Ve think 
ve have good i^f^as, but they dc^ii*^ always vork out. % 
vcuia liJce to ievBlop a dru^ ^hot line" by vhich young 
children c*:*uld ask older childr^ questions about crugs^ 
!'i:ny tizies ycnn^er children «ill talk to older students 
aheut their prchlers, huz they mil liot talk to adults. iCe 
ifOiiid appreciate students ansvering so!:^ questions vritten 
by y^^anger children. Your ansvers vill help las to deter- 
z^lT^e whether a dru? "hct line" vould really be ef fecti-*'e. 

Please read the directions carefully before rilling 
cut the questicnnaira. 

if :inycT.e has ^ny ^uesticns, dcn't hesitate to ask us. 

^yviiii vho dosisn't v:»nt to ansver the questionnaire 

r^ay go hack to cia^ss. 

ihe students f illi^d oiit the questionnaire* The allotted hour for 
ccrpleting it was not enoiigti titie for so:^ students; these students 
i^^re therefore told to fill c^ut only the first and third sections* of 
tn*j qi;estionnaire ar>d to z-Zilt Part 2. Students i^er^ aUoved to lea\^e 
and i."ere given passes hack to their classrocris as soon as they 
f inished. 

Coding* Five scores were derived fron Farts 1 and 2 of the 
questionnaire. For convenience, these scores are referred to 
throu^out this report as Drugs Total, Dn;gs DK, Drugs Uncertainty, 
Drugs Higbt/'^'rtmg, ^tnd Dx^gs DK-ID.^ These five scores vere derived 
as follows- - " 

- ■ « 

^"Di:" stands for "don't knew." "ID" stands for "identification 
vf categories of questions calling for *don*t know* responses." 
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The Drags Total score was derived from the ten questions ia 
Part 1 isiiich warrant uncertainty, i.e., viiich call for a *'don*t 
know" response. Each of the ten responses was given a score of 
between zero and eight according to the following rules: 

0 - Gave a^ specific answer for a question calling for a 

"don't know" response or gave no answer. 

1 - Slightly qualified a specific answer for a question 

calliafffor a "don't know" response (using terss such 
as: "I think,'' "I guess," "I'd say," "probably"). 

3 - Strongly qualified a specific answer for a question 

calling for a "don't know" response (answering 
question prefaced or followed by statesKnts such as: 
"I really don't know," "I'» just guessing," I'a not 
really sure"). 

4 - Gave a "don't know" answer to a question calling for a 

"don't know" response, 
g « Gave a reason for not knowing the answer or suggested 
an appropriate aeans to find an answer to a question 
calling for a "don't know*' response. 

If a response was Judged to fall soxocwhere between two of these response 
categories, it was given an appropriate intermediate score. 
Ihe ninixjus possible Drugs Total score was zero and the sraxlTiam was 80* 
This score indicated the quality of the individual's responses to \ 
questions that warrant uncertainty* 

The Drugs score was also derived from the ten questions in 
Part 1 that warrant uncertainty. Each response was given a score of 
one if the respondent indicated any uncertainty at all (i.e., if he 
received a score of one or raore according to the Drugs Total rules 
above) and a score of zero if the Drugs Total score was zero. The 
nininasi total score on this scale was zero and the a axia u n vas ten* ' 
This score indicated ability to recognize when it is warranted to be 
uncertain, irrespective of the degree of sophistication of any 
further analysis that the respondent may give* 

The Drugs Uncertainty score was derived from all 20 questions in 
Part 1. Each response vas given a score of one if the Individual 
indicated any uncertainty at all, irrespective of whether uncertainty 



is 5^arrast€3. The riiun:^^ tctal scDre vas zero snd the TnarlTOm 
vas 2D. liis score isidicated the degree of response set to indicate 
^jscerrainty. 

lie Druzs Eight/yrcx i^ score vas derived frc3 the ten questions 
in Part i «ijicli Iiave an actiial correct anssrer* £ac!i response vas 
given a score cne fof the correct snswer and zero for the vrong 
ansver- Hie raxiirun total score ten and the Ti^iniinin vas zero. 
I^is score indicated the individual's anounr of factual knowledge 
about drugs- 

The Drugs LK-O €core vas derived fxca Part 2 of tJie question- 
naire. Each response vas given a score of one if the question vas 
correctly categorized as to vhetfcer the answer to it is: known, 
knowable througji use of presently available sseans, not knowable 
through presently available rieans, or not knowable for sure because 
it deals with predicticn of an event that wiU happen in the future. 
The =iiniru;3 total score vas zero and the ^yimm vas, ten. This score 
indicated the ancant the individual learned by reading the instruc- 
tions , or renerbered frcn the training three years before, about 
categorizing questions with respect to why they saay varrant 
uncertainty. It vas not possible to determine whether an individual 
student's score reflected new learning or reEenbering- However, a 
coEparison of treatment and^control I^K-ID scores indicated whether 
retention played sose role in the DK-ID test perforoance of 
experirsental-group students. 

Another set of scores was. derived f ron Part 3 of the question- 
naire. £ac!i iten vas scored according to the following rules: 

Exarple: Do you snoke (tobacco) cigarettes? 

4 a s often as you can 
3 s cnetiises 

2 t ried it and nay sisoke agai^i 

1 t ried it but don't plan to snoke again*^ 

0 never tried it. 
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Tuns, a separate score vas detained fcr each of the 18 questions* 
Of these, ten scores had high enough variance to permit use of 
correlational analyses, Hiese itens vere: friends* use, fighting, 
cigarettes, alcohol, zsarijuana, psychedelics, arphe t a mn es, barbi- 
turates, inhalants, and cocaine, A high score indicated unich 
activity or involver^ent concerning that iten (e.g., SBoMng, 
fighting). These ten scores ?lus the five scores described above 
cons citu ted one set of dependent variables.' 

The inter-racer reliability of coding vas brought to a very 
high level through practice and discussion, using pilot-training 
naterials. In the coding of the actual responses, each questionnaire 
vas coded by two independent coders lAose scores were then co^ared. 
In xaost cases, no discrepancies vere found. If differences did 

' occur, hovever^ a third person scored the questionnaire, and the 
^ ^ " 

score agreed upon by tv'o out of the three coders vas the one accepted. 
Variables g 

Tvo kinds of dependent variables were used in this study: (1) 
the 15 :seasures derived f ron the questionnaire, which are described 
above, and (2) four aeaSures obtained in the 1971-72 field experi- 
ment, ye had hoped to have a dependent variable, namely independent 
evidence on seme of the variables examined in ?art 3 of the question- 
naire. For e^varzple, we considered using teachers' and principals' 
perceptions of whether specific students c a n e to school under the 
influence of drugs, the student's record of police arrests and 
pick-ups, and the incidence of delinquency, especially in connection 
with drug use. But we were advised that such measures would con- 
stitute a serious invasion of privacy and therefore could not be txsed. 

The four dependent aeasures obtained in the 1971-72 field experi- 
ment are referred to as Pets Total, Pets DK, Pollution Total, and 
Pollution DK. The two Pets scores wer6 derived from responses to 
questions about the care of pets (Saith, 1974). The respondents 
were to answer the questions .as they would if they were actually 
talking to younger children who had asked their advice. Half of the 
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Ciues titans ha J correct an^-ves^ and the ct*aer half irarranted uncercafaty* 
Both scores vere derived frcn the questions vhich varranted uncer- 
tainty: the Pets Total score «is derived by coding these responses 
accordia^ to the sane hasic criteria used to obtain the Drugs Total 
score; Pets DK vas derived by counting the nurier of varranted 
uncertainty responses. Ihe Pollution Total and Pollution DK scores 
vere derived fron responses to a set of essay questions about a 
Sierra Club fiin on pollution of our natural resources. The scores 
ver^i obtained in the sane vay as vere the Pets Total and Pets DK 
scores. The range of vosslhle scores for Pets Total as veU as for 
Pollution Total was fron zero to 64. The range of possible DK scores 
for each vas zero to eight. 

The independent \*ariable erg^loyed vas the varranted uncertainty 
training ^diiinistere'd three years earlier, or the lack of it, in the 
case of the control group. 

. Several demographic measures vere also employed. These included 
grade level (seventh, eighth, or ninth), IQ scores obtained through 
iise of the Lorge Thomdike IQ Test, sex of students, and socio- 
econoriic status (SES) as determined by the student^s school. 

Research Design and .Analysis * 

Tvo sets of questions guided tbe design and analysis of this 
research. The first set asked, IChat is the relation between vhether 
the individual had received the varranted uncertainty curriculun 
three years before and how he or she responded to the questionnaire? 
Ihhat vere the zzain and interaction effects of sex, socioecononic 
status, training, and grade level on responses to the questionnaire? 
To answer these questions, each of the dependent neasures obtained in 
the study vas tabulated vithin each grade (seventh, eighth, or ninth) 
by sex, socioecononic stattzs (high or lov), and condition (experi- 
r.ental or control). Sinilar tables vere also generated for the Pets 
and Pollution neasures obtained in the original study.* 

The second set of questions asked, Wiat is the relationship anong 
the neasures, especially the dependent neasures? For exanple, what is 
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the relationship betveen iSbility to recognize vhen uncertainty is 
varranted as demonstrated 1 mediately a£«:er training and three years 
later? Khat is the relation betveen ability to recognize vhen it is 
varranted to be uncertain abont drug-related (as veil as other) 
ratters and actual (self-reported) use of drugs? How do these 
relationships vary depending on treatrient^ sex, socicaconoaic status, 
and grade level? To ansver these questions, correlation isatrixes 
vere created usiaa^ all of the students and students divided according 
to sex, socioeconomic status, and grade level. 

Results 

Extensive statistical analysis of the data vas' deei^ed inappro- 
priate owing to the nature of the sarple- The wost serious problen 
vas that the students tested in the follow-up study were not a random 
* sarple of those vho participated in the 1971-72 study- Rather, they 
were those subjects froA the first study wKo had not coved away and 
had volunteered to be tested* Neither izoving nor failing to volunteer 
can reasonably be considered to be randon variables for the purposes 
of this study. As shown in Table 1 (p. 10), both laoving and failing 
Xo volunteer were prevalent anong the low-S3SS students* This 
differential attrition resulted in two other problems: the cell size 
varied so nuch that the ineans and variances for soae groups could 
not be regarded as reliable population estizaates; furthermore there 
was no honogeneity of variance aisong cells- Hence, analysis of 
^variance' techniques that would ordinarily be enployed on the data 
in Tables 2-12 were inappropriate. Finally, the drug usage responses 
were highly skewedl For exploratory purposes only, it* was decided 
to examine the correlations between the variables; hence, a large 
nunber of correlations are presented in Tables 13-16* In inter- 
preting these correlations the reader must bear in mind that the 
drug usage correlations are based on skewed data, and that the 
subjects whose data appear In these tables are not a randon sample of 
the subjects who participated in the 1971-72 study* 
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The riean szox^^i in ISblts 2-5 snc^ the differences in ability to 
ir«cogai232 raen it is warr.inte5 tc be uncertain between the experimental 
ani control group st^ients irr:ediately after receiving the warranted 
uncertainty training in 1371-72. The differences between experlsei^tal 
and central subjects were very large initially; but by co=^ring Tables 
2-5 vith Tables 6-9 *^ne can see tJiat these differences diminished 
greatly in the course of three years. The fact that this fqllow-up 
st::dy uncovered long-tcrs effects of warranted uncertainty training is, 
in part, a rediscovery c^i the fact chat strong initial treatisent 
«rf ftrcts :::;ay last over a long pericd of tizie even though chey tend to 
J'^riinish ^'x^atly. 



i;i3LE 2 

Heons and Standard |}eviatli^iis of Pollution Total Scores by 
Orade, Socii^ecjc«ncr*ic Status, Sex, and Treatisent (1971-72) 



Grade 

S£S 

SEX 


7th Grade 


8th Grade 


9th Grade 


H 

M ? 


L 

M F 


H 

M F 


L 

M F 


H 

M 


r 

L 

M F 


Control ^ X 

S.D. 

Exp. X 

S.D. 


11. IS 9.63 
H3.32 6.84 

25.33 23.00 
■^.62 5.66 


10.91 11.60 
11.67 11.15 

13.25 17.80 
5.74. 6.80 


22.90 23.86 
3.16 13.10 


9.83 12.67' 
7.91 7.57 

23.25 25.33 
4.99 9.60 


12.70 21.00 
9.06 4.50 

32.29 28.67 
9.46 8.57 


22.00 10.00 
2.83 6.25 

25.33 26.83 
9.24 9.85 
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TA3LE 3- 

Heans and Standard Deviations of Pollution M Scores by 
Grade, Socioecononic Status, Sex, and Treatment (1971-72) 



SES 
SEX 


7th Grade 


8th Grade 


9th Grade 


K 

K 1 


L 

M 7 


H 

K * 


L 

M r 


H 

M F 


L 

M F 


CoBCrol Z 

S.B. 

Exp. X 

S.D. 


2.50 1.6t 
2.59 i.4C 

6.00 5.^ 
1.00 I.IC 


2.50 2.20 
2.70 2.00 

3.30 4.20 
1.50 1.80 


4.40 4-00 
1.60 2.10 


1.80 2.70 
2-10 1-50 

4.50 4.80 
1.30 1-70 


2.60 4.30 
1.80 0.90 

6.80 6.50 
1.40 1.40 


4.50 2.30 
0.70 1.50 

5.70 4.80 
1-60 1.50 



TABLE 4 



Means and Standard Deviations of Pets Total Scores by 
Grade, Socioeconomic Status, Sex, and Treatment (1971-72) 



Grade 

SES 

SEX 



Control X 

S.D. 



Exp. 



X 

S.D. 



7th Grade 



' E 

M F 



9.82 7.88 
6.57 4.76 

25.33 23.67 
2.31 12.34 



L 

M F 



10.92 4.2C 

8.71 5.85 

14.50 18.60 

11.71 14.22 



8th Grade 



H 

M F 



36.20 35-29 
12.06 18.47 



L 

M F 



5-67 20.67 
8.57 10.07 

28.00 25.3^ 
4.62 9.50 

%. 



9th Grade 



E 

M F 



15.30 31.00 
5-29 8.28 

33.29 34.17 

14.30 7.91 



L 

M F 



12.50 15-67 
9.19 11.68 

32.00 29.67 
4.40 4.08 
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TJ%SLE 5 

Xeans and Standard DcviatiOTS of Pecs CK Scores by 
Crade> Socioeccncaic Status, Sex, and Treatjsent (1971-72) 



Grade 
SES 

SEX 


7th Grade 


Sth Grade 


9th Grade 


H 

M F 


I. 

M T 


E 

M F 


L 

M F 


H 

M F 


L 

M r 


Coctrol 

S-D- 
S.D. 


2-20 0.90 
i-70 1-10 

6-30 4-70 
0-60 2-20 


2-70 1-00 
2-40 1-40 

2-iJ9 4. CO 
2-20 3-20 


5-33 5-70 
1-SO 2-80 


1- 00 3-70 

2- 00 2-59 

5-50 5-20 
0-60 1-30 


3,30 5-40 

1- 50 1-50 

5-60 6-70 

2- 30 1-50 


2.00 3.30 
2-80 2-10 

.6.00 5-SO 
1.70 1.00 



As shown in Table 6, the experianental group students vere slightly 
better able to recognize vhen it vas warranted to be uncertain about 
drugs than were control group students (the experijsental group zsean 
vas 7.80, while the control group cean vas 6.95). Olie differences 
between trained^ and untrained students vere nest pronounced in the 
case of the youngest group, the seventh graders. 

, As shown in Table 7, experimental group students were slightly 
better able to identify the reason that drug-related questions evoked 
warranted uncertainty (experimental sean 6*13; control mean « 4.54). 
Again the younger students retained the greater ability to cake the 
distinction. 

Table 8 indicates slightly higher Drugs DK scores for experi- 
nental group subjects. 

As shown in Table 9, there were no differences between experi- 
nental and control groups with respect to azsount of correct factual 
knowledge about drugs. 
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6 

Ifeaas and Srandard Deriatloas of Z>ru^ Cscertaintj Scores by 
Gxai^e, Socioeconoaic Status, Sex, and Treatment C1974-75) 



=^ 


7th Grade 


8th Grade 


9th Grade 


M F 


M F 


H 

35 F 


L 

M F 


H 

31 F 


L 

M F 


Crntroi X | 

Exp- X j 
S.D. 1 


5-27 7-25 
3-29 2.55 

5.80 8.33 

2.68 2.78 

\ ' 1 


4.90 4.00 
1.66 5.10 

7.00 7.00 
1.63 2.35 

1 


6.80 8.57 
2.44 1.81. 


8.33 8-67 
1.63 3.79 

10.25 7.33 
0.96 2-16 


.1-10 8-50 
2-47 2-27 

9-43 8-33 
1.40 2-66 

1 


8.00 7.33 
O.OO 3.C6 

5-67 8.00 
4.93 1-41 



TABl£ 7 



Keans and Standard Deviations of Drugs DK-ID Scores by 
Grade, Socioeconomic Status, Sex,, and Treatnent (1974-75) 



Grade 

SES 

SEX 



Cootrdl X 



Zxp. 



X - 
S.D. 
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7th Grade 


8th Grade 


E 

M r 


L 

M 7 


M J 

t 


L 

M 7 


5.30 4.57 
1.77 1.62 

5-50 5-00 
2-89 2-58 


4-67 4-83 
1-97 2.14 

5*75 4-60 
1.26 1-52 


4-56 5-00 
2-40 2-00 


5-33 5-50 
2-16 2-12 

5-75 5.00 
0-96 0.63 



9th Grade 



X 

M 7 



4-11 5-75 

1.17 2-05 

5.57 5-17 

2-37 1.72 
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I 



L 

M 7 



3.50 6.33 

0.71 1.16 

5-67 4.67 

2-08 1.03 
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Keans and Standard Deviation::; of Drags ZK Scores by 
Grade, Socio^ononic Starsis, Sex, and Treatoent (1974-75) 



Grade 

SES 

SEX 


7th Czade 


Sth Grade. 


9£h Grade 


M T 


L 


■ H 
1 J 




H 

M 7 


X 

M F 


Coatrol X 

S.S. 

E«p- X 

S.D. 


3-30 3-SO 
2.80 2.10 

-5-80 5-10 
1.89 1-80 


2-50 2-50 

1- 40 2-50 

4-50 4.40 

2- 69 2-90 

< 


4,40 6.30- 
1-60 2.30 


5.30 5.30 
1.60 1.50 

6.8U 5.20 
i.59 1.80 


5.50 

1.79 2.10 

5.40 4.70 
1.60 2.40 


4.59 5.30 
2.10 2.90 

5.C0 6.59 
4.40 1.60 



TABLE 9 

Keans and Standard- Deviations of Drugs Rigbt/Jfrong Scores by 
Gxada, Socioecoaonic Status, Se?:, and Treatment (1974-75) 



*■ 

Crarde . 
SES / 
SEX 


7th Grade 


8th Grade 


9th Grade 


M F 


L 

M 1 


H 

M r 


L 

M J 


H 

M 7 


L 

M 7 


Coatrol X 

S.D. 

Xzp. X 

S.D. 


9. IS 9.13 
0.87 0.99 

9.40 9.11 
0.55 0.93 


9.G0 9.17 
1.41 1.17 

9.30 8.6Q 
0.58 1.67 j 


* 

8.70 9.43 
1.34 0.79 


8.83 9.00 
1.47 1.00 

8.75 9.00 
0.96 0.39 


9.10 9.88 
0.99 0.35 

9.43 3.83 
0.54 0.98 


10.00 10.00 
0.00 0.00 

10. CO 9.67 
0.00 0.82 
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ils sbown in T;&ies 10-12, tberc i?ere eniy slight differences 
betiffeen sis caq^riiaentai snd ccatrol grrrcps i*i their esc of ''soit" 
dr^^SS (i.e., alcobol, ssarijiasna, and tcbacco), st:sgesting that the 
expcriJDentai group students vere very slightly luore prone to esc 
soft drugs th-->n vere the controls. Ihere appeared to be 250 differ- 
eMes. betveea eaq>erixiental and coat?^l gros^s in relatica to :3ieir 
reports of hard dn^g usage (sot shoxn)* 
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Heaus and Standard Deviations of Cigarette Scares by 
^ Grade, Socioeconomic Status, Sex, and Treatment (1974-75) 



Grade 

SES 
S££ 



7th Cnde 


8th Grade 


X 

M r 


L 

M r 


H 

M r 


L 

M r 


1.82 1.88 
1.08 1-36 

2-25 2-25 
1-26 1.17 


1-58 2-50 
0-90 1-23 

3-CO 2-GO 
1.15 1.73 


3-00 2-29 
i./il 1-60 


3-33 2.67 
0.98 2.08 

1-75 2.67 
0-50 i-51 



5th Grade 



' I. 
M F 



Control X 

S.D. 



Exp. 



X 

s.s. 



2.20 3-00 

1-14 1-69 

1-86 3.33 

1-07 1.86 



2.G0 2.09 

0.00 0.00 

1.33 2-33 

0 58 1-75 
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VtfSas £2:3 StaniSari Z>evx3Zi<xis of Mcrlhol Scores bj 
GT:xi^^ Socioeccnanit Status, Ses, ssd Treatment (i974-75> 



Grade 

SSS 
SEX 


7th Grade 


Sth Grade 


9th -Grade 


K 

M r 


L 

M ? 


E 

M y 


L 


H 

M r 


1 ' 


Control X 

S.D- 


2.55 1-75 

1- 13 l-C-i 

2- 25 2-2S 
1.2(> 1.19 


2-5iS 3-50 

1- OD 

2- 75 2.60 
0.96 1-32 1 


3.S0 2-S6 
1-32 1.35 


3-83 3.00 
0.98 1.73 

2.C0 2.83 
1.16 1.17 


3.10 3. CO 
1.20 1.51 

3.57 3.33 
1-13 1.21 


3.CD I2-67 

1.41 kss 

2.00 2.67 
1-73 1.21 



X^LE 12 

Keans and St^^dard Deviations of Marxjiisna Scores hy 
Grade, Socioeconcmic Stattis, Sex, and Treatiaent (1974-75) 



Grade 

SIS 

S£Z 


7th Grade 


Sth Grade 


9th Grade 


a 


L 

K F 


H 

M F 


L 

M F 


E 

M F 


L 

M F 


Control 2 

S.D. 

Exp. X 

S.D. 


1-09 1-CO 
0-30 0.00 

1.50 1.38 
0.58 1.06 


1-58 3.83 

1- 00 0-75 

2- O0 l-£0 
1-41 1-79 


2-50 2.43 
1.55 1.90 


2.33 2.33 
1-75 2.31 

1.25 2.67 
0.50 1.86 


2.80 2.13 
1-81 1.55 

3.14 3.17 
1.57 1.72 


2.00 1-00 
1-41 0-GO 

1-CO 1.83 
0-CO 0-98 
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Tie ircrrelaric'ns in I^le 13, fcoarevcr, iaiicatc tbat :sbility to 
recognize v-^^ea 5:riccrtaiiity is v;srj:Gnt^d (irrespective of whether the 
stiifient received ttaitiatsg) «2S veskly bat sigoif icantly related to 
;^se of scae drtigs. All significant reiationsMps (p<-05) between 
''uncertainty*' scr»res (Pets, Foilnti^^ir or Drugs scale scores) and 
soft drug use (cigarettes, alcol^ol,- or aarxjnana) vere positive, and 
all significant relationsbips ^^^%05) between uncertainty scores and 
fcard drug use vere negative. Apparently, students vbo can recognixe 
■wben uncertainty is war^ranted are snore disposed to take saoderate 
risks vith drugs, and less disposed to tale serious risks, than are 
their counterparts too cannot recognize when uncertainry is varranted 
In Table W, separate sets of correlation^ are sbown for the control 
and experlnentai groups; the saaae pattern eaerges between ability to 
recognize --chen uncertainty is warranted and use of hard versus soft 
drugs, althougji the pattern is scEieKiiat veaker, perhaps due to the 

snaller , ^ 

It is clear fron Table 13-16 that the ability to recognize vhen 
uncertainty is varranted is a highly reliable construct, especially 
with untrained students. 5tost of the jncasures of uncertainty 
(i.e.. Pets Total, Pets DK, Pollution Total, Pollution IHC, Drugs 
Total, l^rugs DK, Drugs DK-B)) are related to one another at fX.Ol in 
the case of the control students, and at p<.05 in the case of 
e:<periinental students. ^ 

Table 15 indicates that socioeconosdLc status has some effect on 
the relation ber-?een ability to recognize vhen it is warranted to be 
uncertain and drug use. Low STS students who are good at recog- 
nizing when it is warranted to be uncertain are laore lixely to use 
drugs; high SES students who are able to recognize when it is 
warranted to be uncertain are less likely to use drugs. 
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r .!! I ^nicip^rs = 1271 
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5 ■ 
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✓ 
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■< 
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-< 




•< 
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✓5 
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.-1 
.16 
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-.03 
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.ev 
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:«ote: In Table:^ J'i-I6, !^i;.^it ic jnce l*rvel5^are sh'sm above the 
correlation coefficients- 

Pet^ To!:al, Ftrtr^ LK, Poll ^it ion Toral, Folluticn DK, and IQ scores 
vet*? obtained in 1971-72; n\\ other ^.cores are froa 1974-75. 
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.20 


.20 
-.04 


-.14 


-01 
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.46 
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.41 


.081 
-51 


-002 


.002 
.49 
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.*3 




-.04 
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.05 
- 2i 


.li) 
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-.02 


-•12 


-01 

» .32 


-002 
.33 


.OCl 
.46 


.05 
.25 


.001 
.44 


.002 
.42 


.02 
.31 


.05 
.26 
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Discussion 



It is c1,^ar that the training in recognizing varranted uncer- 
tainty that the students had received three years earlier generalized 
to student responses to the questionnaire adsiinistered in the present 
follow-up study* !Jot only vere there still differences in ability 
to recognize vhen uncertainty is warranted, there vere also small 
differences in drug use in relation to the training- 

Ihe zzx>5t interesting finding, from the standpoint of drug abuse 
prevention, vas the pattern of correlations indicating that students 
vho could recognize vhen It is varranted to be uncertain about drugs 
reported less hard drug use and CiOre soft drug use« This vas true 
for both experimental and control subjects, yhich Indicated to us 
that soae students in the control group could handle varranted un- 
certainty vithout being trained. This siay not be unusual, but i? 
probably contributed sruch error variance in our comparison of the 
experimental and control groups. Training znay be zaost useful for 
those who are initially poor at identifying vhen it is varranted to 
be uncertain. Future research in this area could profitably center on: 

1« Finding a nore easily administered Xest of ability to 
recognize varranted uncertainty. 

2. Taking a baseline aeasure of the ability to recognize 
varranted uncertainty before training and looking for 
associations betveen pretraining ability and indices of 
drug use. 

3. Investigating the effects of drug-related examples and 
exercises in the training on Indices of drug use. 

Another important outcome of this study vas finding that 
varranted tmcertainty is a reliable construct vhich, irrespective of 
training, affects self-reported drug iise. 
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APF£!n>IX A 

Procedures for Gaining the Cooperation of Schools 
Parents, and Students and fcir Protecting 
the Participants' Privacy 
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Beciiuse of tz*:^ r-rz-rltx-^^ r=;*t^-r*^ ^: th^ r^^^^arcL, great care 
t^^es CO nininizi: ::*j^^cti-:i:> c^nil z^lzlze the protectioii of 
students- Many steps Vt^re in-/olvei, ve report tfce^i here since 
these prccecures --^y 2*^-"*^ u>*^ful t: otber rtisearchers in this field: 

, i. A letter was seit to the i^chool superintendent explaining 
the ?roj4:ct in terr-:; its >:^:i:eral rationale and the 
specific thi^>;s tl-at the r«^£<trarch tesa «;nted to do at the 
schools. The letter vas follOTsid up vith a visit to the 
szyperintendent to deterniixie the schc-ols in vhich the relevant 
svy dents vere likely tv %c currently located and to discuss 
procedures for adninisttirin^s the questionnaire. 

2. A letter explaining the purpose and general nature of this 
study vas sent to tiie principals of the relevant schools. 
This vas followed ap with visits to the principals to 
discuss further the z^athod of locating students in their 
schools, to set the tirie and place of adainistication of the 
questionnaire, and to establish the neans by vhich students 
vere to be contacted and brought to a central location for 
adrtinistration of the questionnaire. 

3* Ihe researchers checked files at the designated schools to 
locate those students frozi the prior study iwho vere still 
enrolled X2 the district. A list of the naises of those 
students vho vere located was sent back to the principals. 

4. Letters of coxisent for student participation vere sent to 
po>rents or guardians. (Only one parent withdrew a child 
fron the study.) 

5* ^e day before the adainist ration of the questionnaire 
principals notified students to meet in the designated 
rooias at the specified tire. Ihe students vere not told the 
purpose of the neeting, nor vere they ever reninded of their 
participation in the prior study or of a connection between / 
the two studies. 

b. A procedure was developed for separating the naxaes of 
respondents fron their responses. 

7. The questionnaire and procedures for ensuring anon3n:iity vere 
reviewed in advance by the Consaittee on Huaian Subjects at 
Stanford University. The Connittee concluded that the 
study did not constitute an invasion of privacy and gave its 
consent to proceed With the study. 

8. Before completing the questionnaire the students were assured 
that their responses would be anonymous and that they could 
withdraw fron completing the questionnaire at any time, if 
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tiey vished to do so. (lie students seeiaed satisfied with 
the procedures for ensuring anonymty; Uieir responses 
appeared to be straightforward and honest «) 

Access to the co:q>leted questionnaires vas strictly liinited 
to those on the research teain. It vas agreed in advance 
that only the overall suzinary results vould be r^orted. 
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Quesiionisaire 
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Qr5e3£iccnaixe - Part 1* 

[Diiesticns sssess^g sttiSents' £bil±ty to recognize 
lAea it is'varranted to ha cccertaSn-J 

Pres^tatioa to studentss * ^ 

Ve are trying to find out if ve can design a drug iiiforastion ^bct 
line'* for children In elezDentary schools- Yoisnger childrea have all 
kinds of qttsestions concerning drugs. Ve feel they often need someone 
to talk to vhen they have questions ^d concerns about drugs. 

0^ 

vant t2- have older sttidents like yon answer the "hvt lice*' calls- 
knew that aiany tlTnes older st5:dents ccrnnmicate better sritfa younger 
children than 3cults- 

5ie have a list of qisestions that sose 4th, 5th, and 6th grade chil- 
dren have asked about dr«jgs. V!e vould like to know how older stidents 
voiald answer these questions. Please give the answer you yould reaUy 
give if yon were actually t^tlking to children who had called in on a 
"hot line." 

lb 

iCe would like you to write sorsething for each question. [Answer 
spaces, not shown here, were provided, as in the exaspie. below.] 

Exarrple: Do people who take heroin for a long tiiae have trxnoble 
giving it up?' 



hetvitj Jiel tenlly sick* 
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2. friir:i3 g3Ve iss 'st^r*e pills ari saii ttzt it vooid ace feel 
really g^-r^ to tibe cien. SI-:-'jld I tr? to fli^d oat vliat they are 
t-efcre i tsie any? 

3. *ere si^re tian i/2 of ths er^to accidents reported last -ear Sa 
Sacta Clara Or^ty iue to i2rjx3c drivers? 

4. Can people 5^^© isi^ect drugs get sick frnm lusizis, dirty ceedles? 

3. 'if I start STiickirg 22ariji;aaa, «ill i vant to try ctfcer drogs 
like cerDin «iea I get cider? 

6- Can yc-j legally alcohol in Caliioraia before ycra ar^ 21 
years old? 

7. ICill x-arijuana tl^at is grcva out^ovzs tend to be nore strcng 
tl:aa r^rijuana tliat is grown iiidoors? 

5. !^y riczi shxTm-ed zie a newspaper article- It said that saarijnana 
h:%Tzs people's ability to think. I ssw another article tliat 
said r^a^ijuana doesn't hurt people at ail. IShi^h newspaper 
article is rigbt? 

i:-:-e3 beer i:cntain ii^ore alv hoi than hard iinjior? 

10. Scriebody tried to seU ise srae dovneis <pills) but tiey didn't 
look right. all >«Llls tJiat are the sarie cofor do tbe sar^e 

' thing to people? 

11. «My s>other told ne that in 1S9D ssy great-grandfather died after 
gulping down a raole quart of whiskey. Vas it the vhiskey that 
killed hia? 

12. According to the law, is it true !3iat a kid who sells heroin in 
school is doing something illegal? 

13. Hy father sosietirnes has one or two drinks when he gets hone iron 
work <Sistjally sartinis). Will he becose an alcoholic when he 
gets older? 

14. yas narijixana used by any people in prehistoric tires? 

15. Last night on T,V. I watched Ssergency. I sew a guy on LSD juzp 
off a roof because he was so freaked out. I have a friend who 
wants to try LSD, but I don't want hlia to get hurt. Does LSD 
rake people do things like that? 
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I^. StZd^C^y *-rill it ^r-tf le^al ti' h'jy rn£ use r3rij!3csa crrjidiere is 

17. I'-: really ^zrriBl ab:/ut r^Dthi^r- She si^cles two packs cf 

Ir. Hr-.r tL-;:c> d^fc^ a j^rscn i;:cve to dri^k to be really diurki 

i^. jT'^d 'mZ3 th*- giz^^e :c£ tie rr.n ^^lo disccrered LSS7 
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IJuesticnnaire - Part 2 

fCisesticGS ^sessisg stsiilents* aiildry to cafegoxize qiacstiras 
aicorilsg to tbe cDziixtlccis ssder «?2ic3a tieir answers may be inora. | 

lou isay have fcmsd soxoe of tfce questions very hard to ansvef. Hie 
reasCT is that m^st peopLe really don't Iciov the answers to sosae of these 
qiisesticns- Ve tolsk i3iere are focr types of questions tihat people usually 
have trczible ansvering^ 

M 

U?Z \ - Yea aray not Isov d:e answer^ but you^can find out 

the answer by asking soMeoae nho acnovs or by looking 

it op In sosne source (like a book). 
!¥?£ II - So one knows the answer^ but there is a knew saethod 

for finding the answer like aneasaring, coimting, or 

experimenting. 

T3fF£ III - llo one knows the answer end there is no known inethos? 

for f±adlnz the answer* 
TYPE IV - No one knows the answer for sure because it is ^out 

scoaething that hasn't happened yet; you have to wait 

and see what happens. 

Knowing about these different types of questions say help people 
answer *'hot line" questlonc better. On the next pages are sone of the 
questions that you probably didn't know the answer to. AU the ques- 
tions axe either Type I, Type II, Type III^ or Type^ IV probleais. Head 
the question and put an X in the box that tells what kind of a question 
it is. 



yCU C& TEAR OUT THIS PAGE TO LDOK AT VHES YGU ANSWER THE QUESTIONS. 

I Below each of the following questions were four boxes or answer spaces 
labeled by question type.] 
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1- iTere x^txe. t^han til of tie auto sccideats reported last year ia 
Ssata Clara COi;nty due to dniSiC drivers? Waat kisid of a 
prcblcm is tills? 

2. If i start ss^lcicLg ssarijaana, will I vart to try other drugs 
like «eroiix s&ea I get older? Vhat kind of a problem is this? 

3- ii^lll ssarijiiana that is grcxn ciatdoors tend to. be siore strocg 
than ncarij^saaa that is grown indoors? Shat Msd of a grobleia 
is this? 

A- Xy ciOE sh^ed see a newspaper article* It said that ssarijuana 
l^Tzs people's ability to thizijc. I sai/ another article tl^t 
safd ssarijuaiia doesn't ^urt people at all- Wiich se^wrspaper 
is rlgjit? Vhat kii^d of a problera is ti»is? 

3- Xy 2at>ther told s-e that in 1890 ssy great-gr^tsdfather died after 
gulping dovn a vhDle quart of 'i&iskey- Vas it the vhlsicey 
that killed him? Khat kind of a probleia is this? 

t*- Xy father sisLerlises has one ox £%?o drinks vhen he gets hoise 
fro3 vork (visually cartinis;. Will he beco2>e an alcoholic 
vhea he gets older? yhat kind of a problem is this? 

7* Was rxarijuana used by any people in prehistoric tines? Miat 
kind of a probleia is this? 

8- Soiaeday will it be legal to buy and use zsarijuana anywhere in 
the U.S.? Wiat kind of a probl*>Q is this? 

9- Ecrj rxuch does a person have to drink to be really drunk? Vhat 
kind of a problem is this? 

lU* Khat vas the naine of the nan vho discovered LSD? Khat kind 
of a problem is this? 
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Questicnnaire - Part 3 ^ 

flQuesticas about the extent to vMch the stufent 
has used drugs and engaged in coiaitercultural activities- j 

Presentation to students: 

. Since we are trying to help ch|ldr<^ with their concerns about 
drugs, ve need to. icnow what drugs are used by students in this area. 
He are really not interested in 'wxat just one person does, but ve do 
need to knw vhat drugs 2sany students use. ICherefore, we will not 
keep a record of your naae and score after we count vp all the answers- 

Ve really appreciate your help in sharing this inforscation with 
us. l^aanJc you for your parr in helping us gather the inforoatlon we 
need. 
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?ut an S in ircnt the iirLsver tiat fits yoa hest^ 

1. D0 you sz>oke <tcbaccc>) cigarettes? 

as often as ycu can 
soiaecljses 

tried it and r:ay sEioke agaiis 

tried it but don't plan to sncke again 

never tried it 



3o you drink beer^ vine^ or liquor? 

a s often as you can 
sonietiises 

tried it and laay drink again 

tried it but don' t plan to- drink again 

never tried it 



3« Do you srx^ke narijuana (hash, pot, grass)? 

a s often as you can 
sometimes 

^tried it and ssay smoke it again 

tried it but don't pla^ to siaoke it again 

never tried it 



4* Do you use psychedelic drugs (LSD, isescaline, etc*)? 

as often as you can 

soae tines 

tried it and may again 

tried it but don't plan to use it again 

never tried it 
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5. To yjC':j, rst?^ crjietsalnes (speed, bennies, tippers, etc-) 
vithvut 3 <2Dctor*s prescrjtotica? 

as often as ycu can 

soaeti^s 

trie2 it and jnay again 

tried it but don't plan to again 

never tried it 



6- Do you ta^ barbiturates or sedatives (downers, sleeping pills, 
etc.) vithout a doctor's prescription? 

a s often' as you can 
• sometixies 

tried it but don't plan to again 

silver tried it 



7. Do yen use heroin? 

a s cften as you can 
scc;€ti3aes 

^tried it and ray use 2£ain 

tried it but don't plan to use it again 

never tried it - 
\ ^ ^ 



8. Do you use cocaine? 

a s often as you can 
soEetirses 

tried it and snay use it again 

^tried it but don't plan to use it again 

never tried it 
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9* Bo you think your use of any of the foUovisg has IKCIEASEO 
during the last 3 years? If your use has increased > please 

t obacco cigarettes barbiturates 

beer ^ i nhalants (glue, etc«) 



jnne heroin 

JLiquor cocaine 

jiarljuana 

Jiallucinogens (LSD, etc.) 



10- Do you think your use of any of the following has DECREASED 

during the last 3 years? If your use has decreased, please (%0 - 

tobacco cigarettes barbiturates 

beer i nhalants (glue, etc.) 



_vine heroin 

jsarijuana cocaine 

Jiallucinogens (LSD, etc*) 



11- Do any of your friends use drugs? 

jione of my friends use drugs 



^ o nfe or two xcy friends *use^drug8 

^several but not all of ay friend use drugs 



jaliaost all of wy friends use drugs 



12. In the last 3 years have your school grades been 

among the lowest in your classes? 

V^i ^ 



J}elow average 
_about average? 
_above averagef^' 



among the best in your classes? 
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!?. t-^rtnz the past 3 years, fcava yea been picked up or arrested 
by the prlice? 



^r^ever 
yes, once or twice 



If ycur answer is yes, please explain briefly: 



iaririg the last three years, have you been absent frcn school? 

never 

once or tvice 

3 to 19 tildes 

^11 tc* 2n tines ^ 

2i or riore tiries * 



.3. Zuring the last three years have you run avay frcn hose? 
nev^r 

^once or tr^ice ^ 

3 to 10 tines 

i:^re than 10 tiroes 



li. L'urxng the past three years, have you been in trouble with 
teachers or parents for fighting? 

never 

once or twice 

^3 to 10 tines 

rsore than 10 tines 
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1 

17- Have ysnj ever been dismissed frcn sciHM?!? 

never 

CBce or twice 

3 to 10 tlses 

^re than 10 ti^es 
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